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Scandinavian Att 


By Carl G. Laurin of Sweden, Emil Hannover of Denmark, and Jens Thiis of Norway 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, complete index of artists. 


Bound in blue cloth. 8vo. (91% x6™%) $8.00 


“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we in- 
cluded at least two score of the Scandinavian artists and sculptors 
in our studies. It is hard to comprehend the furious interest which 
the Scandinavians take in art and literature. This book is definite; 
it leaves almost nothing to be added, down to the present year of 
grace. It is greatly to the credit of the editor that he allowed no 
cliques, academic or otherwise, to influence him. The four com- 
petent men who have made this adequate volume possible, have 
given us preludes to the work itself, valuable beyond comparison.” 


The New York Times. 


“Once more The American-Scandinavian Foundation has done a 
service commensurate with its purpose in bringing out this rich 
volume. It has been the labor of several years by the Foundation, 
with co-operation of unusually qualified authors, each one of the 
three of foremost rank in his own country.” 

The Nation. 


SEND Your OrpvER Now To 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 WEST 451TH STREET 


[.ondon: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
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Vatpemar Rérpam achieved his first fame 
among Danish lyric poets in 1902 when his 
Gudrun Dyre appeared. An anthology of his 
verse, published in 1919, shows him a master 
not only of the pure lyric, but of satire, 
elegiac, dramatic, and even humorous verse. 
He is introduced to readers of the Review 
through a translation by Cuartes WuHarTON 
Srork whose Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 
was published by the Foundation in the series 
of Scandinavian Classics. 


Cur. Degn CurisTENSEN from whose notes 
the account of ‘““Norden”’ is composed, has fol- 
lowed the career of the society with the ex- 
perienced eye of an editor. This year 
“Norden” has held its meetings in Géteborg 
and at Hindsgavl in July. 


James Creese, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion, visited Dyrehaven last summer with 
members of the Scandinavian Students’ Tour. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Sigurp Fiscuer, an architect of Copen- 
hagen and New York, became interested in 
photography because he felt that the camera 
was the proper instrument for the interpreta- 
tion of architecture. 


Cart Beurens, a contributing editor of 
Nationaltidende, Ritzaus Bureau, and Ord och 
Bild, wrote an appreciation of Olaf Poulsen 
for the June Review. 


Nits G. Wo ttn, is a young Swedish art 
critic associated with Svenska Sléjdférenin- 
gen, an organization which has done much to 
improve modern Swedish art and handicraft 
by furthering co-operation between the artists 
and the manufacturers. 


JoHANNES V. JENSEN’s story of “Little 
Ahasuerus” is continued from the July Re- 
VIEW. 


LEIF ERICSON IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


In preparation for the celebration of a Leif 
Ericson Day in September—by Chapters of 
) the Foundation on September 29—the next 

number of the Review will give the leading 
position to the story of the Norse Discovery 
of America. The main historical essay will be 
by Professor Laurence M. Larson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who translated from the 

Old Norse The King’s Mirror. Mr. H. Sund- 
| by-Hansen whose name has long been asso- 
ciated with the movement for the popular 





recognition of the Norse Discoverer will trace 
the history of this movement. Another feature 
of the number will be an article with the sub- 
title “Paris Fashions in the Far North” and 
dealing with the first Scandinavian settlers 
in Greenland, by Poul Nérlund, the archeolo- 
gist whose discoveries in Greenland so excited 
the imaginations of newspaper writers in 
America that we read accounts of the discov- 
ery of Leif the Lucky himself encased in full 
armor in an iceberg. 


Apam Poulsen as THE Prince or DeNMARK IN “DER Var ENGANG—” 
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The Northland 


By VaLpEMAR RORDAM 


Translated from the Danish by Cuartes WHARTON StToRK 


It is Denmark I’m saluting with my song. 
Tis the young, rain-wimpled mother of the soil who walks the 
land, 
Sowing, pruning, as she passes down the tempest-beaten strand. 
°Tis the sister of the welkin, with the winds about her shoulder, 
Who rides eastward, who rides westward, while the thunder- 
blasts enfold her; 
Through the world she ploughs her furrow deep and long. 
Faint-silhouetted as a farmstead when the morning mists have 
risen, 
She is wise as seeds in winter, she can thrive beneath the snow. 
From the deep we see her grow, smiling on the waves below. 
She is ocean-born, and nothing can imprison. 
It is Denmark I’m saluting with my song. 


It is Norway I'm saluting with my song. 
Tis - mountain-peak’s young father, who with ice-helm on his 
ead, 
Stands and fishes in the torrent for his prey, the lightning dread. 
Tis the forest’s brother shadowed in a mantle like the night's, 
By . nets he strums the harp-strings of the rippling Northern 
ughts, 
Ere he sails out with his booty to Hong Kong. 
Fierce he as the snow-storm fettered in the fjords constricted 
_ yawning, 
Mild, too, as the midnight sun that blossoms on his window-sill. 
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Warm his heart, though rough his will; in his voice the spring- 
floods thrill, 
And the future’s torch he lifts is like the dawning. 
It is Norway I'm saluting with my song. 


It is Sweden I'm saluting with my song. 
°Tis the iron mine’s young mother with the star-crown in her hair, 
Bringing treasure to the waters that the hand of spring lays bare, 
"Tis the river’s youthful sister with the birch-leaves at her waist, 
As she stands and reaps the wilderness where stone-trolls are 
displaced, 
Ploughed and broken by the sword that erst they swung. 
Obstinate as craggy headlands where the shattered waves are 
streaming, 
With the strength of deep-mined metal that her flaming will 
sets free, 
To a psalm tune’s melody forth she dances winsomely, 
Smelting poems, forging deeds from out her dreaming. 
It is Sweden I'm saluting with my song. 


*Tis the Northland I’m saluting with my song. 
Many blossoms here are blended. Wherefore seek a borrowed 
boon? 
Here’s true living, here’s the country east o° th’ sun and west o’ 
th’ moon. 
Summer heightens into autumn, winter leads to spring once more; 
Mimer’s fount of wisdom feeds us, earth’s wide ocean smites our 
shore. 
Let’s discern what we were made for and be strong! 
Fate has set a path before us far removed from any brother; 
We shall be a mighty nation in the hour when this we know. 
Split the root that rests below, one the trunk that now should 
grow. 
We ourselves can mar our fortune, but no other. 
*Tis the Northland I’m saluting with my song. 
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A Porurar Meetine 1n Hertua Date, 1921 


Norden 


An Association for Inter-Scandinavian Fellowship 


The ‘forties of the nineteenth century witnessed a great outburst 
of lyric Scandinavianism. The generation that has just passed could 
tell of the great meetings of Scandinavian university men, their song 
and speeches, their idealism and festive glamour. Undoubtedly these 
meetings had their significance in the personal contact they brought 
and the friendships that grew out of them. Of practical consequences, 
however, they brought little, and when, not long after, Denmark was 
despoiled by Germany without the other two being able to give aid, 
the prophets of Scandinavian brotherhood were discouraged and 
disillusioned. 

_ Our day has brought a resurrection of the old fellowship in the 
North under other, more practical forms. It grew up of itself, out 
of its own inevitability, and in the last decade it has been powerfully 
strengthened by the pressure of common suffering. During the war 
the three kings of the North met, and their advisors took counsel 
together as to how the three Scandinavian nations could best help one 
another and how they could best present a solid front against foreign 
aggression. During the war, too, they were to a large extent depend- 
ent upon one another, not only materially, but also for intellectual 
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fellowship. Naturally,  inter- 
Scandinavian congresses and 
meetings grew more and more 
numerous. 

In 1919 the growing Scandi- 
navian fellowship was crystal- 
lized in the formation of an 
association, or rather of three 
kindred associations, the three 
Norden societies, one for each 
country, all formed on similar 
lines, but independent in their 
organization. The object of the 
three societies is “to deepen 
the sense of fellowship among 
the nations of the North, to ex- 
tend their line of intellectual and 
economic contact, and to promote 
practical co-operation among 
them.” This purpose is furthered 
by “an intensive campaign of 
education for disseminating in 
each country a correct knowledge 
of the other two, their social conditions, customs, and intellectual life, 
thus fostering a sense of solidarity among them.” 

It will be seen from this programme that the societies base their 
work first and foremost on the promotion of knowledge. ‘The organ- 
izers have been especially happy in the people they “have been ‘able 
to enlist in their work. The directors include cabinet ministers, mem- 
bers of the parliaments, university professors, writers, editors, profes- 
sional men and women, and in general all those who form opinion in 
their respective countries. The three presidents are: for the Danish 
society, Director-General Michael Koefod; for the Norwegian, Justice 
of the Supreme Court Hagerup Bull, who has now for the second time 
been made foreign minister; for the Swedish, Baron Louis de Geer, 
governor. The lecturers and writers, furthermore, who have given 
their services to the interpretation of their respective countries in the 
publication and the lectures arranged by Norden are the highest 
types of mind that the Scandinavian North has produced. 

A mere glance at the various undertakings of the three societies 
in their four years of existence is impressive. First among their joint 
publications must be mentioned the Yearbook of appr oximately 300 
pages, attractively bound and illustrated, and filled with pregnant 
matter. Besides being a record of the work of the association, it con- 
tains articles of general interest. Another important publication is 
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THE 


the catalogue of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish books, 
with descriptive notes, which 
has been spread broadcast over 
the Seandinavian countries in 
8,000 copies. ‘The material for 
this catalogue has, in part, been 
assembled by stipendiaries of 
the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, which has also dis- 
tributed a limited number of 
copies in the United States. 
Other publication plans for the 
near future include text-books 
and lists of belles-lettres, song- 
books, and anthologies for the 
schools. It should be remem- 
bered here that the three Seandi- 
navian languages in the last 
generation have _ developed 
along different lines, and the 
general knowledge of one an- 
other’s literature is, if anything, 
less than it was among educated 
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PRESIDENT 


people some decades ago. It is still possible, however, to teach children 
in each of the Scandinavian countries to read books in the language of 
the other two, with a slight effort, by no means comparable to that 
expended on German and English; and the mental enrichment would, 
naturally, be greater because the literature of the neighboring country 
is closer akin to that of the homeland and would be more readily 


assimilated. 


Another effort of the society which is worthy of imitation the 
world over is the supervising of history texts given children to learn, 
in order to ascertain that the minds of the pupils are not prejudiced 
by biased history-writing. Besides this, efforts are made to increase 


the scope of instruction in the history of the North. 


In order to 


familiarize the children with the history, culture, social conditions, and 
natural aspects of the neighboring countries, lectures are given by 
exchange lecturers often with lantern slides. 
children were reached in this way, and the work is to be continued. 
Visits of school children are also facilitated. 

The foundation for Northern solidarity must be laid in youth, is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Norden, and therefore so much stress 


is laid on work in the schools. 


In one winter 15,000 


For older students an interchange 


has been arranged, so that, for instance, a group of gymnasium stu- 
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dents from Sjaelland spend some days 
in a Swedish institution of the same 
rank. The expenses of their trip are 
defrayed, and they live in the homes of 
the students where they are visiting, 
Before they leave, one of the group is 
asked to give a talk on some subject re- 
lating to his own country. This ex- 
change has been productive of excellent 
results. 

For university students vacation 
courses have been arranged. The first 
of these was given by the Norwegian 
society at Fiskum Folk High School, in 
1921, and was attended by 59 students, 
15 Norwegians, 26 Swedes, 17 Danes, 
and one Icelander. The course lasted 
E. Hacerve Burt, Justice or tHe for three weeks, during which a num- 
Saute ee ber of lectures were given, chiefly 

on Norwegian literature and history. 
There was also opportunity for discussion, and at the last meeting 
a resolution was passed expressing the wish that the courses might 
be continued. With the success of the Norwegian experiment in 
mind, the second vacation course for university students was arranged 
by the Danish society and was held the following summer at the 
beautiful old historic castle Hindsgavl, which the owner had very 
kindly put at the disposal of Norden. The attendance was even 
larger than the year before, and included in all 67 students, 28 Danes, 
22 Norwegians, and 17 Swedes. The programme was more varied 
than that of the year before, including courses in literature, history, 
art, the folk high schools, commerce, and shipping, besides individual 
lectures, among which may be noted one by the venerable philosopher, 
Professor Harald Héffding on Séren Kierkegaard. Readings were 
given by some of the great actors of the Danish stage, and excursions 
were made to Ribe, Askov, and finally, after the completion of the 
course, to Slesvig, where the noted South Jutlander, H. V. Clausen, 
acted as cicerone. 

An exchange of professors between the universities of the North 
is a part of the programme of Norden, and a beginning was made 
when, in 1921, the Danish society with the support of the Rask-Orsted 
Foundation arranged to have Professor Halvdan Koht give a series 
of lessons in Norwegian history at the University of Copenhagen. _ 

A very important feature in the programme of the association 1s 
the arrangement of public lectures. Among those who have been 
exchange lecturers may be mentioned the late Professor Oscar Mon- 
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days telius, Professor Fredrik Paasche, Professor Halvdan Koht, former 

same Minister Johan Ludvig Mowinckel, former Minister Hassing-J6r- 

D are gensen, Dr. Frederik Poulsen, and others. 

es of One point which in particular marks the difference between the 

iting, present and the past Scandinavianism is the attention given to busi- 

up is ness and industry. ‘The Danes took the initiative in 1922 with the 

ct re- course for young employees 1 in various commercial lines of work, lec- 

s ex- }| tures being given in the morning, while the afternoons were devoted 

ellent | to seeing industrial plants and other places of interest. The affair 
was so successful that the Swedes decided to hold a similar one in 1923. 

ation It would take too long even to enumerate the various visits, 

first courses, and excursions that have been given. They include teachers, 

egian dairymen, artisans, agricultural students, amateur gardeners—there 

ol, in seems no field of useful labor either of hand or brain that has not in 

lents, | | some way come within the scope of Norden’s activities and benefited 

anes, by the stimulus of contact with fellow-workers in the neighboring 

asted | countries. 

num- Mention should, however, be made of a “‘study week” in Helsing- 

niefly fors which is probably the largest single undertaking ever staged by 

tory. the association. It was held by invitation of the Swedish society and 

eting | was attended by thousands of Danes and Norwegians, as well as 

night Swedes. The week was divided into days, one being “handicraft day,” 

vt in [| one “school day,” ete.; lectures were given and excursions organized. 

nged The week was opened by the Crown Prince. 

t the _ Among the numerous meetings that have been held special men- 

very tion must be made of the great gathering in the historic Hertha Dale 

even near Roskilde, where 6,000 Sjaelland peasants met with the partici- 
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pants in the Northern Interparliamentary Union and the young people 
attending the commercial course mentioned above. Addresses were 
made by three statesmen, all of whom have held the rank of prime 
minister in their respective countries: Hjalmar Branting for Sweden, 
Gunnar Knudsen for Norway, and Niels Neergaard for Denmark. 
They spoke not with the lyric sentiments of bygone days, but in simple, 
direct language, of the practical problems which could best be met by 
the three Northern nations in a spirit of solidarity and helpfulness 
but without the sacrifice of national independence or of racial indi- 
viduality. Before the programme a visit was paid the cathedral at 
Roskilde, and Fru Branting laid a wreath of roses on the grave of 
Queen Margrethe, author of the Kalmar Union, whose vision of a 
united Scandinavian North has now been realized in a manner very 
different from what she hoped when her strong hand for the first time 
in history united the three Northern nations in political bonds more 
than five centuries ago. 


The above account of Norden’s activities is based on very full notes kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Chr. Degn Christensen, at the request of the secretary of the Danish 
society. 


Bas: 





SwepisH DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE OF 1922 wITH 
Proressor Haratp HOFFpING, THE DANISH PHILOSOPHER 
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Tue SraceE oF THE Orpen Ain THEATRE WITH THE RAVEN ProsceENIUM DESIGNED BY 
G. F. WiILLuMSEN 


The Open-Air Theatre in Dyrehaven 


By JAMES CREESE 


The Open-Air Theatre in Dyrehaven began its first season in 1910 
with Adam Oehlenschlaeger’s Hagbarth and Signe. The theatre 
fills the mouth of a little valley, on one slope the audience, on the other, 
between two solemn and monumental ravens, the stage. Wide-armed 
beeches frame the wings, and an ancient oak stands alone above the 
level of the green stage, fixed, without regard for playwrights or stage- 
hands, in the “right rear.” The artist, G. F. Willumsen, is accredited 
with being the architect and builder of the Open-Air Theatre, but car- 
penters and journeymen labored unseen in this valley for many decades 
before he found it and placed there his majestic raven-proscenium. 
Adam Poulsen, Royal Actor, stage manager and director, is probably 
not the first to play the part of a Danish prince in this valley of a Royal 
Deer Park. 

Hagbarth and Signe was followed by Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Schiller’s The Rob- 
bers; but in the second year of the World War, Adam Poulsen was 
called to Finland to direct the theatre in Helsingfors, and in 1918 the 
Open-Air Theatre was closed. Four years later it was reopened, Adam 
Poulsen returning to play the Prince in Der var engang—, a part cre- 
ated by his father. In Denmark the Poulsen family are the Drews 
and Barrymores of the stage. 

There was a time, a quiet summer evening, when a dozen Amertri- 
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cans came to a gate opening into the King’s Deer Park. They went on 
foot down a winding path into the beech wood, along the edge of a 
roadway jingling with bicycles and into the Wolfdale, where bicycles 
were parked and ticketed in great squares. Copenhageners by thou- 
sands, almost ten thousand, had come to the Open-Air Theatre to 
watch through the long summer evening a Drachmann romance, Der 
var engang—. They filled the benches on the gentle slope; they milled 
their way up the aisles; they stepped, in spite of cheerful protests, on 
the toes of other thousands until their places all were found. 

The seats were damp! 

Had not Adam Poulsen opened his season as a prince in raincoat 
and galoshes? Had not a rainbow framed the stage? Had not the 
critics written in the newspapers of court ladies who seemed to swim 
their dance? Copenhageners came prepared, and the expectant silence 
became a rustle of rubber coats and then a flutter of playbills. 

This play is a T'aming of the Shrew in the setting of As You Like 
It. A Danish prince (Adam Poulsen) comes to Illyria with a jolly, 
tuneful comrade, Kaspar Roéghat (Johs. EK. Johansen), to win a shrew- 
ish southern princess (Ellen Aggerholm), who was wont to laugh all | 
lovers out of court and tweak her bow-legged, royal parent (Charles | 
Wilken) by the nose. The prince was determined; the princess 
haughty. But when the prince, now disguised as a gypsie in goat-skin 
sandals and patched coat and cape, is discovered in her boudoir after 
trading a kiss for a coffee-kettle from the gypsie’s bag, a magic kettle 
in which one can hear the gossip of the whole kingdom, then is the 
princess banished and has no escape but to the woods with the gypsie- 
prince. Sweeping and carrying water in a forest hut, the shrew is 
tamed; and then the prince carries his bride home to Denmark. 

It was when the scenes were changed that the oak tree on the knoll 
became a member of the cast. Out of the screen of its leaves there 
dropped tiny gnomes in green, who rolled and leaped down the green- 
sward, carried off the throne, the white benches and the hedge-walls, 
and transformed the palace into a forest glade. The sun had set. The 
play ended in a tableau. Among the shadowy beeches, torches began 
to flicker, and down the slope wound the bridal procession, the gypsies 
and their cart, court gentlemen and ladies, jugglers and minstrels, the 
prince and the princess. 


“Now the brown cuckoo in Denmark calls 
And green are Denmark’s beech-wood halls ; 
Light lies the night in Ulvedale 
From sunset time to cock-crow pale.” 
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Dyrehaven 
The Hunting Park of Danish Kings 


Photographed by Sicurp FIscHER 


“We Want a Nature to Wuicu We Can Say ‘Du,’ an IntTIMaTeE or THE Famity, SoMETHING 
Quire Orner THAN THE INTERESTING LANDSCAPE AND PicrurEsQUE Views FoR WHICH THE 
Tourisr Hunts. Sucn a Prace Is DyrEHAvEN For CoPENHAGEN oF Our Own Day. We No 
Loncrer Maxe Format Excursions To DyreHaveNn; Ir Is Ours, CopENHAGEN’s, DENMARK’S 


GarpENn” 
Vilhelm Andersen 
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Dyrehaven 
The Charm of the Beech Wood 


By Cari BEHRENS 


Only six miles outside Copenhagen stands the beautiful deerpark 
“Dyrehaven,” the favorite resort of the people of Copenhagen, and 
generation after generation have yielded themselves to its romantic 
charm when the long, dark winter has come to an end. Many Danish 
poets have sung its praises, above all Adam Oehlenschleger, whose 
dramatic poem, St. Hans Aftens S pil, or the Play of the Eve of St. 
John, is one great pean to this incarnation of the spirit of romance. 

In the green depths of this lovely beech wood nestles the summer 
fair, “Bakken,” a survival of those medieval fairs that so often congre- 
gated around sacred wells and healing springs, and this was always the 
resort of those who contented themselves with popular entertainments 
and in narrow-mindedness looked askance at the more liberal forms 
of art. 

To this very day, during two months of the brief Danish summer, 
the people of Copenhagen come flocking to the fair with its varied 
shows and, as in the time of Oehlenschleger, lovers slip quietly away 
into the silent forest to dream their romantic dreams. The forest offers 
them plenty of variety—hills and valleys, meadows and dusty white 
roads, ancient monuments and modern fortifications. 'The ground 
rises towards “Fortunen,” whence, through the clearings, a glimpse 
may be had of Copenhagen and the Sound, and where the huge, solemn 
trees stand in dense groups, oak and beech together. 

In the “Wolfdales” and among the “Wolfhills” the youth of 
Copenhagen toboggan on snowy winter days, and in summer the open- 
air theatre attracts thousands and thousands of people to its perform- 
ance of the classic drama. This year, for instance, Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night is being produced. Here each fresh spring still sees the 
ancient gnarled oaks grow green, venerable survivals of the past which 
are regarded with reverent affection; nor will the visitor fail to notice 
here the tall, slender silver firs. 

The deerpark is the abode of roe-deer and red deer, which are 
hunted in the autumn. They live mainly on the large plains round 
“Eremitagen” or the Hermitage, which open up vistas towards the 
east to the “dark-rolling wave” between Denmark and Sweden, and 
towards the west to softly undulating cornfields. Here the deer browse 
in large herds round the Hermitage, the graceful rococo hunting-box 
of the King, which sleeps the sleep of an enchanted princess nearly all 
the year round, only waking up to life and activity for a few days in the 
autumn, when the King goes hunting with his guests and the shooting- 
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party assembles for luncheon in the rooms still decorated with old- 
fashioned ornateness. 

The charm of the Danish summer night is revealed when the set- 
ting sun envelops the Hermitage plain in the splendor of its rosy light, 
or when, in the pale, silent dusk, the deer gather quietly to dr ink at the 
small pond below the Hermitage, all that remains of a village which 
stood here two centuries ago, but was removed when the absolute 
monarch, Christian VI (1730-1746) , laid out his deerpark. 

The Hermitage forms a convenient starting-point for many pleas- 
ant walks in the forest. One road takes the excursionist across Red 
Bridge to Skodsborg, on the coast. Here he will see the little “Mill- 
stream” winding its way from Lake Fures6 to the Sound through the 
dense copse. ‘This part of the wood possesses interesting flora and 
offers picturesque and even grandiose prospects. Or the visitor may 
lose himself in the southern part of the wood and inspect the wonderful 
hawthorns growing along the southeastern border of the plain, trees of 
imposing girth, tortuous and twisted, hoary with age, yet in mid-sum- 
mer powdered over with an abundance of snowy flowers. 

From here the road winds on through Skovlund, where the ground 
in spring is covered with a carpet of white anemones, under the dense, 
fragrant foliage of the beeches, far into the solemn stillness of the 
forest, which sets the imagination working and brings repose to the 


mind, that glorious, softly rustling beech wood, which is gentle as a 
Danish folk-song, consecrated by the admiration of generation after 
generation, the place of dreams, yearnings, aspirations, the true symbol 
and epitome of the national character. 


DyREHAVSBAKKEN ON A SuNDAY AFTERNOON IN JUNE. AFTER A 
PaIntTInG By Epv. Petersen, 1901 








~ Swedish Interiors 
By Nus G. Wo.L.in 


It is characteristic of the great epochs in artistic style that the room 
has not been allowed to develop in a haphazard way, but has been made 
to conform with certain definite rules. The Renaissance, the baroque, 
and the rococo were alike in demanding that the room should be a 
unit in its architectural background and its furnishings, and that it 
should be in harmony with the building as a whole. 

We all know that during the nineteenth century this wholesome 
discipline relaxed. Attempts were made to raise the level of taste and 
production, but these attempts, whether they called themselves “gothic” 
or “rococo,” or by any other name, proved abortive. 

The reason for the lack of harmony is to be sought in the machine 
industry, which grew more and more prevalent in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. By means of machinery it was possible to imitate any period of 
style, and for a while this was thought to be the highest form of good 
taste. We now see clearly that this imitation, even of styles which in 
themselves had been good, was deadly to all spontaneous development 
on harmonious lines. The latter part of the nineteenth century is, in 
the matter of style, the most eclectic period history has ever known. 
As we look back on it now, we can see that it was a threshold between 
the old and the new, between the hand-made and the machine-made 
product. We need not yet pronounce any judgment as to which of 
these is superior to the other, but we are beginning to see that the 
beauty of the machine-made product is of another kind than that of the 
hand-made. The heart of the problem is to find out the possibilities of 
the machine product and develop it along its own lines of beauty, not 
in imitation of handicraft. 

This problem has occupied many brains during the last few 
decades. In Germany, the land of experiments, the Werkbund has 
labored to develop a modern sense of form. The movement has spread 
to Austria, England, the Northern countries, nay, even to France, the 
land of Louis X VI worshipers, where in the year of our Lord 1920 the 
cabins of aeroplanes were papered in this historical style. As a conse- 
quence of the World War, the Scandinavian countries now are leaders 
in the movement. 

In Sweden the State subsidized Svenska Sl6jdféreningen has 
brought an organized force to bear on the problem of improving the 
purity of form in modern production, and with great success, thanks 
in large measure to the more intimate co-operation between the artists 
and the manufacturers. 

The whole movement centers in the home. In this way it has a 
greater social importance than earlier efforts in art industry. Formerly 
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stress was laid chiefly on producing articles de luve. Now, while the 
unique and costly object has its place, the real aim of the uiovement is 
to raise the general standard of every-day wares for common people. 
In doing this the room is the unit which everything is made to serve. 

These new principles were seen for the first time in Sweden in the 
Home Exhibition, which was held in Liljevalch’s gallery in Stockholm 
in 1917. There were arranged a series of small apartments, consisting 
of a kitchen with from one to three rooms. 

Before we proceed further we should bear clearly in mind that the 
Swedish home differs from the American in many ways. The more 
unpretentious home centers in the kitchen, which must be not only a 
place in which to prepare food, but also a dining-room and sometimes a 
sleeping-room. We do not know the comforts of the American home 
with several bedrooms on the second floor. Therefore, the kitchen 
looms so large in the schemes of the Swedish architects. 

Among the one-room apartments at the exhibition, none gave a 
more pleasing effect than that designed by the architect, EK. G. 
Asplund. It carried out in a striking manner the modern demand for 
simplicity and genuineness. The spacious room, with its large, un- 
adorned surfaces, gave a restful effect and was easy to keep clean. 
When the sun shone through the window and played on the flowers 
in the sill, when the nightingale warbled in its cage, and the pendulum 
of the clock swung backwards and forwards, a sense of home gripped 
us, even though the little room had not been lived in. It was clear that 
now, after years of searching, we had at last found a happy solution. 

Different in character was a kitchen in a two-room apartment, by 
the architect Karl Malmsten. This was not so large, but the practical 
arrangements with range, table, and sink close together, and the larder 
within easy reach, were particularly happy. In the adjoining room 
(which is pictured here) the furniture, like that of the kitchen, is of 
deal, and is painted in the Dalecarlia style in dark reddish brown with 
black bands; but in the table by the window, with its lyre-shaped, 
slightly-curving legs, we see reminiscences of the Swedish middle class 
Empire style in the early nineteenth century, and the flap-bureau is 
also of this period. For all that, however, it is clear that the architect 
has worked independently to shape a design that should be in harmony 
with the demands of our time. In the pleasant little room there are 
reproductions from the water-color paintings of Carl Larsson. 

From subsequent exhibitions we note that our architects have 
begun to show an interest in interiors of a comparatively higher stand- 
ard than those shown in 1917. They have become less severe in their 
form and less frugal as regards material, although the scarcity of 
capital naturally puts its stamp upon our whole production. The 
boudoir by Asplund, exhibited in 1920, shows in all its simplicity a 
certain architectural subtlety which has always characterized the best 
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KITCHEN BY ARCHITECT ASPLUND 


The spacious room has a ceiling of deal in which the knots are not covered 

up by paper or whitewash. A star-shaped ornament forms the centre from 

which the lamp is suspended. The wall paper is washable and shows a blue 

design on a white ground. The furniture is of pine, oil-stained, with clear- 

cut lines and solid construction, and covered with cotton in white and rose. 
On the floor are rag rugs in bright, harmonious colors 
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A CORNER OF THE TWO-ROOM APARTMENT BY MALMSTEN 


This room has furniture covering in grayish-yellow with stripes of red, yellow 
and black. The doors and panels are painted grayish-white. The light blue 
wall paper with its simple, open design is from Kaberg’s wall paper factory 
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A BOUDOIR BY ASPLUND 


The white-lacquered furniture with its slanting legs has something of old 

Swedish manorial traditions adapted to present-day requirements. Note the 

solid and yet elegant style of the chair and the bureau, in which the surface 

of the three large drawers is broken by a half-circular line. The small 

secretary has especially graceful lines, both in the drawers and in the 
junction of the legs with the top 
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A MUSIC ROOM BY ASPLUND 
A pleasing effect is secured by the proportions of the walls, the open fire- 
place, the well-placed doors and windows and the dignified manner in which 
the panels are held together 
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products of Swedish applied art. The music room, also by Asplund, 
shown in the same exhibition, deserves notice. Its charm is due not so 
much to any individual features as to the proportions of the room itself 
and the skill with which the furniture is placed so that everything in 
the room forms, as it were, one composition. 

This music room gave particularly strong emphasis to the fact that 
in the development of artistic interiors, the room itself is just as neces- 
sary as the furnishings. The art of household decoration stands in 
intimate relation with that of architecture. Therefore, the architect 
and the designer of furniture should be one and the same person, or if 
the mass of practical details to be handled makes this not feasible, 
should at least co-operate. The most perfect harmony, however, can 
be achieved only if the architect is able to exercise this twofold activity, 
so that the general design and the detail, the shell and the kernel, are 
both shaped in the same mould. 

In the manor of Gunnebo, near Goteborg, we have a classic 
example of this unity of design. It was built in the early eighteenth 
century, and the architect, Carlberg, had solid traditions to aid him. 
The modern architect, on the other hand, has to create his own founda- 
tions, for the frame within which all applied art has developed has long 
since burst asunder. Formerly the style of one period, growing out of 
certain organic forces, merged almost imperceptibly into another; but 
now We have had an interregnum of nearly a century with only groping 
attempts to create a style. No doubt it is easy to overvalue the con- 
tributions of our own age, but it really seems as though we have at last 
entered on a course that has a future. We are trying to 
evolve an architectural style which not only springs directly from our 
economic and social requirements, but which in style and technique is 
adapted to this age of machine-made products. 

In striving after this ideal there have been many difficulties to 
overcome—as may be seen by the kaleidoscopic results. Yet we have 
achieved something along the lines of certain forms of applied art. We 
may safely say that the products of our glass industry are among the 
finest, if not the finest, now offered for sale either in Europe or the 
United States of America. Our textiles, our ceramics and our wrought 
silver have reached a very high standard. But the greatest problem 
has been the development of the artistic room, because this has to 
utilize so many branehes of applied art and harmonize them with prac- 
tical demands. 

There are still weak points in Swedish art as it relates to the room, 
and not least serious are in the design and serviceableness in the 
furniture. It will take some time before our architects and cabinet- 
makers develop such a sure sense of form that it becomes second nature 
to them. During the fat years of the last century furniture was often 
too heavy and clumsy, while now, with the scarcity of material, it is apt 
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to be too frail. We are trying to find a middle ground. No one in 
Sweden has done more to develop fine types of furniture than has our 
eminent architect, Carl Malmsten. 

The more we study the art of the room as it is seen in the best 
examples in Sweden, the more we realize its importance. Before the 
war painting, sculpture, and the graphic arts were the forms of artistic 
expression that had most fascination for the layman. Now interest 
has more and more veered to the applied arts. Art has shown a ten- 
dency to become a social factor of importance. The architect has, after 
decades of groping, re-established himself in his old position as both a 
creative artist and a director of labor. The home has, to a greater 
extent than before, become the center in which all artistic efforts con- 
verge. What this means in the development of our whole social life 
the future will show. Yet we can see that what is happening now is 
the same that has happened in the great periods of cultural and artistic 
blossoming, and as we find analogies with the past, we may look for- 
ward with confidence, rejoicing that the lost thread has been picked 
up again. The danger now is that we shall advance too fast, by leaps 
and bounds. There is a temptation to forget that all really fruitful 
growth must be slow, and that all forms of applied art must develop 
naturally out of their mdlieu if they are to create lasting standards and 
traditions. 


Little Ahasuerus 
By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Continued from the July Number 


Leo and Sister proceeded slowly up the street, hand in hand, 
past the fine Bowery pawn-shops with revolvers and knuckle-dusters 
mn the windows, and past the many sinister saloons, the mirrored 
swing-doors of which seemed to throw half the street, with buildings, 
sky, sun and everything, around in space and drop it beyond the edge 
of the world, every time anybody pushed them open. The surroundings 
altogether showed themselves in a pretty dazzled and refracted glim- 
mering to the two orphans who saw them through tears. 
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But they were children and wept no longer than the weeping 
lasted. Sister comforted herself and commenced to eat an onion, 
the last gift her mother had put into her hands. Leo, who showed 
more foresight, kept his. But when he had finished weeping he com- 
menced to think seriously of his problem. They were to go home, 
mother said, and as Marya was so tiny and didn’t understand any- 
thing, it was for him to shoulder the responsibility. 

What was meant by home, was not quite obvious to Leo. He 
had a faint conception of the ocean, waving in a circle, and of an 
infinity of lands and countries dancing in rounds outside the car 
window. He had a vision of inhospitable fourth class waiting rooms 
in Germany, which had once been his home, desolate and lofty, always 
perambulated by the common people moving from one place to an- 
other, bringing the draught in with them and leaving the doors wide 
open behind them. He tried to rest his thoughts in the stalls on Ellis 
Island, with a mass of people brooding over their bundles on the floor. 
There his particular stronghold had been a certain bundle in the 
corner, where mother was, and he remembered how she would get a 
warm coloring in her eyes if he roamed too far away. One concep- 
tion was fixed: that of the old window sill; where the daylight had 
been changed continually by a draught of pulsating factory smoke, 
and then the dear old sink outflow and the grating down in the back 
yard; but this picture which lay in the middle, as it were, had shrunk 
and become so distant that it felt more like a faint recollection of 
having belonged to some undefined, vague far away place, out there 
in the wide world. And guided by this instinct Leo started on his 
way, grabbed Marya firmly by the hand, and passed along. The 
main thing was that he was not to get separated from Marya, most 
of his homesickness being associated with Sister. Now, therefore, it 
was a question of obeying mother, and taking Sis and himself back 
home to safety. 

It was all very easy for Marya; she was gnawing her onion, and 
was only too pleased to be promenading the streets with Leo. She 
was not yet three years old, and still lived in that happy dreamland 
which we bring with us from before our birth; she looked so vigor- 
ous and had the rose-colored chubbiness under both eyes which marks 
a sound sleeper. Weeping had only salted her mouth more red and 
given her an appetite. Sister was not dark like Leo but had turbu- 
lent red hair, as if it might be ferruginous. Her eyes were bright 
with a whitish ring and black eyelashes, Medusa eyes, and her skin 
was like goat’s milk, greyish and pure. The little sleepy face was 
a smile in itself; otherwise she was very self-possessed and dignified. 
In this way Sister kept strutting along holding Leo’s hand, her 
“tummy” curving out like a tiny Salome, extremely gentle and quite 
silent from sheer good health. 
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They walked far. It was a sunny day, but the air was cold, 
and the little ones commenced to get that stiff fatness in their faces 
which accompanies an inner stupor when one is cold. Leo had lost 
his bearings long ago and only followed the old law not to leave the 
sidewalk. When they came to a street crossing they skipped across 
and continued their way on the other side, and in this way they came 
high up on Manhattan. More than once it happened that some big 
driver would shout loud curses at them from the top of his load and 
lying back on his reins would bring a pair of huge horses to an 
abr upt stop, rear ing over the heads of the childr en; this might happen 
when, in spite of all his talent as a str ategist, Leo fell from one dan- 
ger into another, but somehow they alw ays got off with nothing 
worse than a fright; somebody w ould always look after them w hen 
their own heedfulness failed. In this w ay several hours passed that 
almost seemed like an eternity to Leo’s childish imagination, and the 
determination to get home more and more took the form of a flight, 
a run for life. But gradually, as they grew tired, the excitement 
turned into silent grief. 

After a while they stopped, exhausted and numb. There was 
some kind of a little building, entirely built of metal, decorated in 
green, which looked friendly, and there they took shelter. Having 
rested a bit, Leo gave the house a glance and discovered that one 
end was wide open as a door and that a deep flight of stairs led down, 
farther than he could see. Many people walked down the stairs which 
must therefore lead to some nice place. Warm air came up the stair- 
way, there was a peculiar burnt smell about it, and Leo thought 
there might be some big kitchen or a bakery down there, the very 
place w here all food came from. Without long consideration Leo 
made signs to Sister to follow him and commenced to descend; this, 
apparently, was the way home. Sister turned round and took the 
steps backwards, on all fours. In order not to be too much in the 
way, they kept close to the tiled wall and let the busy people who 
had to get down have the middle of the stairs. After a lot of crawl- 
ing, which was particularly exhausting to Sister, who every little 
while put her hands on her skirt and got in her own way, they landed 
down in the Subway. And this is where the adventurous trip started, 
which got into all the paper the following morning and for a moment 
made the two children prominent in New York, the noisiest and most 
forgetful city in the world. 

Deep down where the stairs ended, it was like a fine palace with 
tiled floors and only white plate-like bricks on the walls. But there 
was no indication of food; this only appeared to be a large lobby where 
people were waiting; even here they had electric light but otherwise no 
conveniences, and people stood at a stall which had papers and picture 
books for sale, or were fidgeting about as if they might be hungry, 
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sending one another hostile looks. Don’t tell me there is a train com- 
ing! But that’s just what happened. Suddenly there was a puff in the 
air, a peculiar wide draught that was familiar to Leo, and out from 
the dark earth came a train, consisting of many cars that jarred and 
stopped so suddenly that people standing up in them behind the 
windows swayed and had to catch hold of straps. A crowd of people 
swarmed out, another lot crowded in, chased by shoutings of the con- 
ductors, the iron gates at the end of the cars were closed with a bang, 
and immediately the train moved on and disappeared into the earth in 
the opposite direction. Quite a lot got on that train; good for them! 
Leo and Sister were looking on for a long time without hope of getting 
a seat, while one train left after another. They didn’t dare to get into 
the crowding around the cars, and besides you needed a ticket, and 
they didn’t have any at all. 

But Leo didn’t want always to be amongst those who waited; he 
wanted to get on, and here, no doubt, was the way. Having gradually 
been forced up all the way to where the black tunnel went into the 
ground and where the train disappeared, he determined to insure his 
own and Sister’s admittance, even though they might have to walk; 
he therefore let himself slide from the low platform down on the track. 
Sister turned around, lay down on her stomach, and also went sliding. 
Nobody had noticed them; not a single soul looked any other way than 
in the direction of the next incoming train. And without hesitation 
they therefore walked into the depth of the earth, Leo first and Sister 
close on his heels. Between the rails and the walls there was a little 
footpath of oily gravel, almost twelve inches wide. They walked 
leisurely and found that it wasn’t all dark; ahead at a distance there 
were two bulbs in the wall. But suddenly the air began to whirl and 
press upon them; the singing and jarring in the earth rose to a keen 
roaring that came closer, and they saw a green eye grow out of the 
earth. Leo and Sister stood pressed close against the wall, feeling 
nothing until it was all over. T'he train had passed them, only a couple 
of inches away; the pressure of the air had tugged at their clothes, and 
they had been swallowed up in a glaring sound, a shaking and a shriek 
of iron against iron. But now it was all over, they only tasted some 
nasty dust on their lips and felt a bit scorched, otherwise everything 
was all right. They walked along cheerfully, and when again they 
noticed the green eye and felt the pressure of the air through the tun- 
nel, they were already used to it and stood with their backs against the 
wall until it was over. They walked and walked and finally came to 
the next station. But as it didn’t satisfy them as the end of their 
expedition, they passed it without being seen—goodness knows how— 
and kept on traveling. Not two feet from where they tumbled around 
in the half dark was the “third rail,” where the current was strong 
enough to pulverize them if they only touched it with a finger. But 
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destiny was probably busy lifting the hasp on a fourth floor window 
some place where little children were alone at home, and at least let 
the two mites’ little feet remain where it was safe for them to walk. 
They faced bigger dangers than that; they got unmolested through the 
subterranean railroad labyrinth at Grand Central Terminal where the 
Subway passes through, and on a long way through the large tunnel 
on the other side until they were found at last. 

If you can believe the newspapers that carried the story next 
day, the children walked all the way from Thirty-third Street to Forty- 
second Street through the Subway. How they ever got through 
Grand Central without being hurt is beyond any man’s power of 
explanation. But a railroad worker saw them strolling out of the tun- 
nel at Forty-second Street and raised a yell of terror. It might almost 
have caused the death of the children. Trains were approaching from 
different sides, and when Leo heard that he had been found out and 
that it was terrible, he lost his head and commenced to cry. Of course 
they must have been in danger if a big fellow yelled as badly as that. 
The two mites stood, their arms around each other’s neck, when the 
workman came in mad jumps and snapped them away right in front 
of the light on an engine. He escaped back to a light-platform, a small 
island in the middle of the rail-ocean, where he walloped each of the 
kids and fainted merely from the strain he had been through. Great 
drama—one man fainted, two kids howling over him partly from fear, 
partly from the spanking they had had. The firm little Marya pos- 
sessed a truly heavenly scale of notes, once she got started. But not a 
sound was heard in the tunnel among all the trains, and to some 
engine driver, who might perhaps observe the group under the light 
of his lantern, the whole thing looked like a mysterious but in itself 
very eloquent pantomime. 

But the catastrophe put an end to the wanderings of the two little 
orphans. The monster that had grabbed them, both cried and laughed 
as soon as he recovered; he kept on thumping them and giving them 
coppers, a man, apparently, whose personality contained crude self- 
contradictions, and finally turned them over to a wonderful big cop 
up in the street, who carried Sister on his arm towering high over all 
traffic and street noise, and left it to Leo to follow them by holding on 
to the end of his club. 

It was getting dark and the lights were turned on up and down, 
mingling their faint light with the radiance of the evening sky over 
New York. The city rested in its fairy light, airy like a dream, a 
beautiful fata morgana, and yet more real than any other city in the 
world. At one place Leo noticed a tall, narrow palace towering over 
the street with thousands of lighted windows until it was lost in the 
clear, greenish sky. It faced the street as the tall bow of a ship, and 
high up, where it formed a sort of landing, it went over into a still taller 
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was the New York Times building. And as he saw New York that 
evening, with a dawning confidence in his heart, the first foundation 
was laid of an adventurous mood that did not beckon him farther away; 
little Ahasuerus was getting home. 

Theirs was a triumphant walk to the nearest orphans’ home, and 
there the two “baby tramps” were received with the greatest festivity, 
like long expected acquaintances, and right away they were put to 
playing visitors with a lot of other children who had also got lost. Leo, 
of his own accord, went over in a corner with Sister and shared his 
onion, which he still kept, with her. Now he felt that conservation of 
provisions was no longer required. 

Oh no, they were extremely well taken care of with food and 
everything. It ought to be known, however, that the people to whom 
they had been brought turned out to be regrettably particular about 


cleanliness, taking the trouble, as they did, of pulling them in and | 


out of one unnecessary tubful of water after another. But we have 
to accept the bad things with the good things in this world. 
Not having been called for before nine o’clock that evening, they 


were taken in a fine-looking carriage to the headquarters of the | 


orphans’ home and billeted there, each in a nice little bed with rails and 
white linen. Now that they were to sleep, nature demanded its rights; 
but they were not alone at that. All around them sounded lamenta- 
tions from other babies, who also called and called for mother until 
their cries faded and died away, now here, now there, and sleep 
showered mercy on them all. 

Leo and Sister now became children of New York. There they 
are going to take root, and there they are going to bloom. In this wild 


forest, where only the rules of growth and warmth count, they will | 


shoot right up in the air, like faultless palms. Leo, who made his first 
steps in the new world as a promising newspaper man, no doubt will 
develop into a great editor, who will some day put still another section 
on some newspaper palace, another shining thousand-eyed tower 
higher up in the transparent atmosphere of New York. 

But Marya, with the Medusa eyes and the prominent little 
stomach, will beeome—time passes quickly and she is almost there now 
a world renowned star tragedienne, who shines on the stage with 
the boundless wealth of pain of her personality, framed in a glory of 
blood-red curls, a rare and forceful impersonator of all sufferings on 
earth. 

And when she feels like basking her genius in the rainbow-colored 
sunlight of comedy, she will be seen with a luxuriantly curved Salome 
figure and bewitching eyes wandering over the stage, a wholesome 
smile on her face, and with the decapitated head of a theatrical critic 
on a charger. 





tower-like continuation. This wonder, which he would never forget, | 
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Current Events 
tJ). S&S. A. 


@ While President Harding was on the longest journey of his admin- 
istration, across the country and to Alaska, Washington calculated 
the effect of his contact with the people of various states upon his 
political future. The President’s plea for a World Court, with a 
suggestion that it be made self-perpetuating, has met with general 
skepticism from the Democratic press. @ Prophets in politics are 
still in doubt whether Henry Ford has presidential possibilities. So 
far there is little to indicate that the motor car manufacturer is much 
concerned about the rumor. Q Talk of a third party is still to be heard. 
In New York City Mayor Hylan is reported to have declared that 
the time has come for a new alignment of political interests. At the 
LaFollette conference in Chicago on the revaluation of the railroads 
of the country, Mayor Hylan asserted that the railways would furnish 
one of the main issues in the coming presidential nominations. 4 The 
attack upon the policies of President Wallace W. Atwood of Clark 
University as non-progressive, and the resignation of President 
Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst College, forced by the Trustees 
of the College, have caused heated discussion of the theory of college 
administration. The Trustees of Amherst justify their opposition to 
Dr. Meiklejohn by saying that he is an unsuccessful executive; his 
friends, chiefly students, graduates of recent years, and the members 
of the faculty brought to Amherst by him maintain that the dispute is 
of the liberal against the conservative ideal. His resignation was fol- 
lowed by the resignation of six professors, and thirteen graduating 
students refused their degrees. In close succession two prominent 
banking houses closed their doors because of inability to meet their 
obligations. Millions of dollars were involved when the houses of 
Knauth, Machod & Kuhne and Zimmerman & Forshay made assign- 
ments for the benefit of their creditors. The former house has been 
in business more than seventy years, the latter almost fifty. QA 
declaration for armed preparedness against war and against super- 
pacifism was contained in the recommendations made to and approved 
by Secretary of War Weeks by a Washington conference on the 
religious and moral training of soldiers. At the conference were more 
than sixty educators, clergymen, and leaders of welfare organizations 
with twenty-five army chaplains. Jane Cowl’s one hundred and 
seventy-four continuous performances of Juliet at the Henry Miller 
Theatre in New York, makes this the longest Shakespearean pre- 
sentation in one house of which there is record. { Revenue officers 
by seizing liquor brought into New York under British customs seals. 
on two British ships have precipitated what is considered a test case. 
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Sweden 


q During the last two decades, Swedish political life has been divided 
by three party lines: Social Democrats, Liberals, and Conservatives, 
From the first of these groups there gradually developed the Left 
Socialists and from them the Communists, but all three groups often 
work together. Consequently there developed through a coalition of 
the farmers, who had belonged to the two citizen parties, an agrarian 
group, unqualifiedly a farmers’ party. The Liberals, long the strong- 
est party in the country, lost great numbers and sank to a position of 
minor power where their influence depended upon the fact that the 
large parties, the Social Democrats and the Conservatives, were 
evenly balanced and the Liberals therefore could turn the scales. At 
the same time, there were within the party in question many divergent 
aims, which the leader, former Premier Edén, had difficulty in holding 
together. One group wished to approach the Socialists in their oppo- 
sition to the Conservatives; the other thought that both citizen parties 
should unite against the more or less open enemies of the existing order; 
and lastly, the prohibition question was a strong factor in division. 
The Liberal party had definitely put the prohibition question in its 
platform, and the prohibitionists with cerain religious groups had 
therefore joined the party and at one time added considerably to its 
power. However, the prohibition question after the referendum ceased 
to be a live issue for many Liberals, and it was eliminated from the 
platform. Prohibitionists still demand a definite pronouncement on 
the question. The long promised crisis came at the close of the 
Riksdag session when the prohibitionists found themselves in the ma- 
jority and forced a decision agreeable to them on this item of the pro- 
gram. The old Liberals under the leadership of Edén and several of 
the prominent members of the party left the Liberal national party 
which now under Riksdagsman C. G. Ekman was changed to a prohibi- 
tion party with stress on the religious element. The former Liberal 
leader, David Bergstrém, who had been able to take no part in politics 
while Consul-General first in Japan and then in Canada, also joined 
the seceding group. Whether they will organize a distinct party on old 
Liberal lines is not yet known, but it is likely. Still there is a strong 
call for a “non-partisan group” which should have as its one aim the 
placing of men of real distinction in political position. It is believed 
that to such a party would be joined many persons who disapproved 
of the former Liberal policy on the aims of prohibitionists and socialists 
and for this reason turned to the Conservatives. @ The Branting gov- 
ernment before its resignation had proposed full equality for women 
in appointment to government positions, and the Riksdag had agreed 
to this but with the amendment that His Majesty should determine 
certain limitations in judicial appointments. Knut Wallenberg 
has donated 1,000,000 kronor to the Stockholm Business College. 
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Denmark 


@On June 7 and 8 a specral session of the Riksdag dealt with the 
question of a trade agreement with Soviet Russia. The agreement 
was recommended by all leading circles in trade, commerce, and agri- 
culture, and a resolution to sign it was carried in both chambers by 
the Government Left, the Radical Left, and the Social Democrats, 
against the Conservatives, who gave as a reason for their opposition 
that they wanted to obtain more favorable conditions for Denmark, 
though at the same time they admitted that the agreement in its present 
shape was as good as those obtained by other countries. @ This 
matter having been dealt with, the two opposition parties, the Social 
Democrats and the Radical Left, attempted to protract this special 
session, the Social Democrats moving that a readjustment of the 
regulation of imports be made, while the Radicals asked a question 
with regard to the profits of Landmandsbanken when Denmark’s 
dollar loan was arranged in 1921. But the Left Party and the Con- 
servatives, the usual majority in the Folketing, refused to promote 
these matters, urging that the tariff reforms adopted during the crisis 
and secured by legislation could not now be altered, and that the profits 
or proceeds of Landmandsbanken from the dollar loan had already 
been made known to the public by the “Bank Commission of Septem- 
ber, 1922.” @QOn Tuesday, May 22, Denmark’s greatest land- 
owner, Count Mogens Christian Krag-Juel-Vind-Frijs, died at the 
age of 74 on his estate Frijsenborg in Jutland. The cause of death 
was apoplexy. The deceased never became as prominent in political 
life as his father who was at one time premier, but as the leader of the 
Free Conservatives, a small party in the Landsting now no longer 
extant, he exerted no small influence on legislation at the close of the 
last, and in the opening decade of this century. On a sunny summer 
day, the 29th of May, several thousand men and women of all classes, 
more especially the nobility of this country and the peasantry of Mid- 
Jutland, with the King at their head, attended the funeral of Count 
Frijs. The body was cremated at Aarhus and the urn placed in the 
family vault in the park at Frijsenborg. @QOn May 31, the Dane, 
Professor Olufsen, returned from a laborious journey through the 
stony desert of Sahara. The expedition, the special aim of which was 
the exploration of the Ahaggar Mountains, was rich in scientific results 
and lasted the greater part of a year. Professor Olufsen was accom- 
panied by two other Danish scientists and their return through Europe 
was quite a triumph. 4 The enquiry into the affairs of Landmands- 
banken being now closed, Attorney for the State, Topsde Jensen, in a 
bill of indictment dated May 17, instituted proceedings against the 
former head of the bank, Emil Raphael Gliickstadt, and 13 other noted 
men. The sudden death of Etatsraad Gliickstadt, however, brought 
the proceedings against him to an abrupt close. 
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Norway 


@ The Minister of Finance, Abraham Berge, was appointed Premier 
on May 30, replacing the deceased Premier, Otto B. Halvorsen, 
Judge Rolfsen was appointed Minister of Justice. All ministers who 
were members of the Halvorsen administration were reappointed. The 
new premier, who is 72 years old, has played a prominent réle in 
Norwegian politics for more than 30 years. The son of a poor peasant, 
he is entirely a self-made man, having had no other education than that 
given by the very imperfect elementary school in the country. By 
sheer ability and tremendous energy he has worked his way to the 
highest position in the state. He originally belonged to the Radical 
party—the Left—but after the dissolution of the Norwegian-Swedish 
Union he became one of the founders of the so-called “Liberal Left” 
(“Frisindet Venstre’) which has since been closely allied with the 
Conservative party—the Right. In a speech in the Storting Mr. 
Berge said that the policy of the Government was unchanged. He 
adhered to the declaration made by the late Mr. Halvorsen just after 
the formation of his cabinet. The chief programme of the Government 
is the economic reconstruction of Norway. In this work the Govern- 
ment may no doubt rely on the support of all parties with the excep- 
tion of the Communists and the Socialists. A resolution proposed by 
the Socialists, tantamount to a vote of no confidence, was rejected 
against 33 votes. @ King Haakon paid an official visit to the courts 
at the Hague and Brussels in the beginning of June. The voyage 
was undertaken on board the Norwegian warship Eidsvold, the King 
being accompanied by his second Lord Steward and two aides-de-camp. 
Foreign Minister Michelet was unable to go owing to his parliamentary 
duties. Both in Holland and Belgium the King had an extremely 
cordial reception. A Norwegian-Russian steamship company has 
been formed at Bergen with a capital of 1,500,000 kroner. The venture 
is the result of negotiations between the Bergen Steamship Company 
and the Russian companies Arcos and Severoles. The Norwegian 
Government joined the other European powers in protesting against 
the American embargo on liquor in ships within the three mile limit. 
This action of the Norwegian Government is severely criticized by the 
prohibitionist leader and ex-minister of justice, Johan Castberg. In 
a very outspoken article in the Kristiania papers Mr. Castberg de- 
nounces the Norwegian attitude in this question as a “scandal,” which 
“renders Norway ridiculous.” 4 The Socialist proposal that Norway 
should withdraw from the League of Nations was defeated by the 
Storting on June 11 against 31 votes. The League came in for some 
sharp criticism not only from the Socialist and Communist speakers 
but also from two of the most influential members of the “bourgeois” 
parties, Mr. Arnold Holmboe and Mr. C. J. Hambro. In favor of the 
League spoke Foreign Minister Michelet and J. L. Mowinckel. 
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AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FICTION 

Tue Mrractes or Crara vaN Haac. By 
Johannes Buchholtz. Translated from the 
Danish by W. W. Worster. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Gates or Lire. By Edwin Bjorkman. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Tur Promisep Iste. By Laurids Bruun. 
Translated from the Danish by David 
Pritchard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Into tHE Dark: By Barbra Ring. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by W. Emmé. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


At the close of this first novel we see the 
hero dying after having spent, on his account, 
a useless life as, in turn, a merchant, a rail- 
road man, and a photographer. He was also 
an atheist. As he felt the chill of death 
creeping up to his heart he admitted that he 
had never been a success while living and 
he doubted very much whether he would be 
a success as a dead man. At the close of the 


second we see the hero on board a steamer 
sailing toward America after having spent the 


antecedent days of his life as a clerk, a lover, 
an actor, and a dreamer. At the close of the 
third the four heroes—poet, painter, musician, 
cook—have abandoned the isle that had prom- 
ised so much and delivered so little and re- 
turned home to civilization better and bigger 
if not really good, and big men. At the close 
of the fourth, the heroine takes her life in the 
fjord off Christiania, sick of an unchristian 
life, as her career and character would be 
described in professional terminology. 

These novels offer an attractive field for 
the study of plots. The building up and 
knitting together of the first required no little 
ability; the plots of the other three are the 
very simplest. To construct them necessi- 
tated no spiritual endowment other than such 
as is required to keep a diary. For this rea- 
son, I have given Hr. Buchholtz’s plain, un- 
varnished tale the preferred position. 

If Scandinavian literature, moreover, is not 
to acquire a reputation in this country for 
morbidity, Freudian complexes, slummish dis- 
tress, free speech in the matter of love, and 
an estrangement from humor, we have got to 
have more Buchholtzes. And I say this despite 
the fact that the Egholm of this novel is what 
Friedrich Spielhagen would have called, taking 
his cue from Goethe, a problematische Natur, 
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and the good Clara van Haag herself is a 
bit queer. I say it also despite the fact that 
Hr. Buchholtz is manifestly not one of the 
big writers of the North. But the man has 
a certain skill at manipulating a group of char- 
acters that is fetching; and he commands a 
humor that is decidedly diverting, never of- 
fensively conspicuous, and always pleasing 
to meditate upon. 

He is also original which, with the kindliest 
of intentions, can hardly be said of the other 
three here under discussion. The manner in 
which he has Clara van Haag, the lady benev- 
olent, come back into the life of the bizarre 
Egholm, with his brood of near-crackpots, 
reminds somewhat of a Zola who has been 
informed by his physician that he may eat 
anything on the menu with perfect impunity. 
And his John Fors, who seemingly does not 
know whether what he plays is his own music 
or merely arranged reminiscences from the 
masters, is a new, even unique creation. 

Of originality in Laurids Bruun’s rather 
widely heralded novel there is scarcely a 
trace. His three leading characters go off 
to a deserted, or promised, isle in order to 
get away from civilization, only to find that 
when civilization spells food, clothes, and 
shelter it is no mean thing. This is undis- 
ciplined conventionality; it is such a story 
as a father tells his urchin on retiring. Any- 
body can do it. The characters have, to be 
sure, some faintly amusing experiences; but 
better stories can be told by whole squads 
of doughboys who once slept in France but 
lived to tell the tale. And, as is the case 
always with novels of artists, we have to take 
Jakob’s music, Daniel’s poetry, and Hendrik’s 
painting for granted. Indeed Pieter the cook 
comes the nearest to being a “regular fellow,” 
while the washed-up Eve holds our attention 
by virtue of our own imagination rather than 
by virtue of Laurids Bruun’s. And the liter- 
ary device employed by Hr. Bruun in his 
introduction is as old as the hills; or at least 
as old as the German romanticists beginning 
with Ludwig Tieck, who departed this life 
in 1853, age eighty. 

As to Barbra Ring’s Into the Dark—the 
translation of the original title, Fér Kulden 
kommer, is felicitous. But unless the author 
set out to write a story of such a nature that 
it would say to young women, “Go thou and 
do otherwise” it is hard for me to see the 
reason for her creative diligence. I admit 
that the story reads easily; that it is pellucid 
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in phraseology ; that it is neat in construction ; 
and that the characters, not merely Karen 
Sandel herself but her Uncle Dean and her 
Uncle General, her husband and her friends, 
are skilfully depicted. 
diary of a young girl who adventures herself 
into suicide by drowning as the smoothest 
egress from a career of sexual toil and 
domestic trouble. It recalls the Life and 
Death of Harriet Frean by May Sinclair, 
which is only one-third as long and three 
times as great. But it reads easily. I got 
everything out of it that is in it in a whisper 
over two hours. 

Keith Welander, Mr. Bjérkman’s hero, is a 
quite young lad in the employ of Herr Brock- 
haus, merchant of Stockholm, at the begin- 
ning of this tale; at the close he is a man 
of say twenty-five who has passed through 
one gate of life after another seeking devel- 
opment. He recalls much of Dickens; he is 
even more reminiscent of Wilhelm Meister; 
and he is of course somewhat autobiographical 
—this young Swede. I have enjoyed Mr. 
Bjérkman’s story very much. I like its char- 
acter portrayal, its studied remarks on educa- 
tion, religion, patriotism, and ethics. And I 


do not see why any one else should not enjoy 
it, doubtful though I am as to the effect the 


numerous references to men of letters are 
destined to have on the publicum magnum. 
If, however, the cessation of all wars were to 
depend upon a counter judgment, I could 
hardly refrain from stating that the first 
one hundred pages of the book are by all odds 
the best. The remaining 284 pages remind 
a bit of the excelsior that one packs about 
a precious vase before handing it over to a 
heartless expressman. 

Keith himself is being shipped to the United 
States. Could the title of this novel be then 
Into the Light? — Will Keith, in the volume 
that is to follow, show up in time as the sole 
backer and sponsor of still another American- 
Scandinavian Foundation? Or are we des- 
tined to see him, in a few years, as the “prob- 
lematic nature,” the ill fitting ganymede, of 
a New York restaurant the special feature of 
which is a smérgaasbord? That is Mr. Bjérk- 
man’s business; and his reply to the query can 
be anticipated with quite reasonable pleasure. 
For in volume three we are to have his own 
“Dietetics of the Soul” and not those of 
Feuchtersleben. In any event, I would rather 
read about his Keith Wellander than about 
Laurids Bruun’s Pieter Goy, the Dutchman 
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who was only a waiter before he signed up 
with the queer trio, who remained a waiter 
during his days on what proved to be an w- 


promising isle, and who returned to Holland | 


only to open up another place to eat. (Of 
development there is none in Pieter; there js 
a good deal in Keith. 

Thanks to the men of the North, develop- 
ment is everywhere evident in this country. 
Even twenty years ago, Buchholtz could never 
have got a hearing in this country, because he 
had never been heard of; Mr. Bjérkman er- 
joyed at the time only such reputation as may 
be the lot of the journalist and translator; no 
one could then pronounce Laurids Bruu’s 
name; and Barbra Ring would have been 
called to court to give an account of her liber- 
alism in matters moral. We are moving for- 
ward; and if we seem to sidestep once in 
a while it is only because the. ground is nev, 
the path unmade. What appear at times like 
ethical aberrations are nothing more than at- 
tempts at discovery. If it turns out that 
there is nothing there, our seekers will retum 


to the straight way, wiser for their enterprise. 


ALLEN W. PorvTerFieELp. 


AN OLD SAGA RETOLD 


Tue Romance or Tristan ANp Ysout. By ff 


Roger Sherman Loomis. New York: Dut- 


ton, 1923. 


Another Old Norse saga has become a ff 


English Classic. Mr. Loomis has taken the 
Norwegian translation of the romance of 
Tristan made by Brother Robert in the year 
1226, at the time of the marriage of Haakon 
the Old, and retold it in the beautiful style of 
Malory, a diction more in harmony with the 
spirit of medieval romance than is his Old 
Norse original. 
have done it better. In fact there is nothing 
better of its kind unless it is Mr. Colling- 
wood’s translation of Cormac’s Saga. Yet 


barring some condensations and certain pas J 


sages that are too highly colored, he has done 
his task with sufficient literalness. To be 
sure, three-tenths of the narrative is recon 
structed from what remains of the French 
source, but it seems to me that the portions 
translated from the saga are more masterful. 
The Review must thank Mr. Loomis for har- 
ing delved into the intricate syntax of the Old 
Norse in order to give back this lost romance 
of a British hero to English literature. 

H. G. L. 
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Frozen Justice. A Story or AL.aska. 
Translated from the Danish of Ejnar 
Mikkelsen by A. G. Jayne, New York; 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 


Ejnar Mikkelsen’s “Frozen Justice” 
comes to us from the Danish translated into 
English by A. G. Jayne. Its name is re- 
markably well chosen, embodying as it does, 
in two short words, both the thesis of the 
tale and its atmosphere. 

The atmosphere is an exhilarating one ot 
brilliant snow and sunshine, of icy cold and 
adventure. Those familiar with Mr. Stefans- 
son’s tales of arctic exploration will recognize 
the quality of authenticity in Mikkelsen’s de- 
scription of the life of the Eskimo with its 
alternate plenty and want, its animalistic joy 
over a full stomach. 

The thesis of the tale underlying the de- 
velopment of the hero throughout is the Eski- 
mo’s opinion of the white man. It is not a 
flattering sketch of himself which the white 
man sees through Eskimo eyes. Sakhawa- 
chiack, the hero, takes for his wife a half- 
caste woman who embodies the vices of the 
whites with few of the virtues of the Eskimo. 
Through her faithlessness and the perfidy of 
the lawless whites whom he _ encounters, 
Sakhawachiack evolves an intense hatred for 
the entire white breed. He rises to the he- 
roic, when, despite his hatred for the race, 
he undertakes, at the request of the single 
white man whom he still calls “friend,” a 
hazardous journey in order to save a few hun- 
dred white whalers from starvation. 

This done, he retires with the stoical re- 
serve of the Indian to an island sufficiently 
remote to make avoidance of the white man 
possible. Into his retirement he takes with 
him this time, as consort, a well chosen full- 
blooded Eskimo woman. 

Just at this point, and as the reader is at 
last congratulating Sakhawachiack upon hav- 
ing realized himself through his racial in- 
tegrity, the author weakens his point con- 
siderably by introducing to the hero a ship- 
load of explorers and intellectual whites who 
unsettle his views for him in a disturbing 
manner. The story would be stronger if 
Sakhawachiack had not been made to weaken 
at the end in his native pride and distrust of 
the whites. 

Throughout the whole runs the love story 
of Sakhawachiack “the uncrowned king ot 
Nuwuk,” and Igluruk, the beautiful halt- 
caste. Seen against the background of ani- 
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malism so realistically painted by the author, 
the love tale seems a trifle idealized. In a 
civilization such as is described where women 
are so largely beasts of burden, and in so 
arctic a climate, it seems a bit incongruous 
that Sakhawachiack should worry about 
Igluruk’s catching a cold. When she crosses 
over to the igloo of the white man, however, 
there is a convincing thrill in the hero’s de- 
sire for vengeance. The thrill continues 
throughout his adventurous chase after the 
fleeing pair of lovers. The author’s descrip- 
tion of the sensations and deliriums of 
approaching starvation suffered by Sakha- 
wachiack when lost on an ice floe might be- 
token either an intimate acquaintance with 
the writings of Hamsun or the suffering of a 
similar experience himself. 

The story overflows with arctic adventure 
and is well worth the reading in its English 
versions despite the fact that the translation 
suffers somewhat from unrhetorical English 
and an inapropos use of American slang. 

Apa Cotirs Home. 
New Epition or A Branpes Book 

Creative Spirits in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Georg Brandes, translated by Rasmus B. 
Anderson, has recently been published by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The book 
consists of twelve essays, nine of which were 
published in the earlier volume, now out of 
print, entitled Eminent Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century. To these have been added 
essays on Swinburne, Garibaldi, and Napo- 
leon, the last written in 1915. In his preface 
to the new edition Brandes gives us an insight 
into his own attitude toward his works. “In 
the guise of descriptions and studies of other 
people, they are glimpses of our own nature, 
leaves torn out of our own book of life, frag- 
ments of our own existence. While we are 
presenting other people, it is our own work, 
our admiration, our interests, our friendships, 
our youth; a little remnant of all, which, for 
a moment, attracts attention on the sea of time 
before it sinks to the bottom—the shadow of 
a dream.” 


One-Act Pays In ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

Eyes that Cannot See by Albert Gnudtz- 
mann and In Confidence by Alvilde Prydz are 
among the recent additions to the Stewart 
Kidd Modern Plays edited by Frank Shay. 
The translations of these plays from the 
original versions in Danish and Norwegian 
have been made by Arvid Paulson. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below). 
Co-operating Bodies: 


Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 


Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Eva Froberg, Associate Sec- 
retary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskad, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feil- 
berg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Allee 8; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 
1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


America’s Missionary 

With his lecture in the Nobel Hall in 
Christiania on the American Memorial Day, 
May 30, Dr. John H. Finley completed his 
formidable schedule of lectures before Scan- 
dinavian audiences on “The Making and the 
Mission of America.” After that there re- 


mained only a visit to the University of 
Uppsala. The newspapers in the three Scan- 
dinavian countries reported at length all of 
his lectures, which were arranged by the 


Foundation under the auspices of the co- 
operating societies in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, printed numerous interviews given 
out by him, and gave as well accounts of the 
dinners and functions in his honor. Dr. and 
Mrs. Finley landed at Bergen on May 18, and 
the first lecture of the series was delivered at 
the University in Géteborg on May 22. Ina 
manner that impressed his audience as “‘pleas- 
ingly simple and humorous,” Dr. Finley de- 
scribed the origins of America and interpreted 
the characteristics of American life and soci- 
ety. He emphasized the fact that America 
has developed “under a Copernican heaven” 
with freedom from superstition and outworn 
tradition and traced America’s obligation to 
achieve a “planetary consciousness” to a his- 
tory that is itself built on the history of the 
many nations contributing to America’s popu- 
lation. 

From Goteborg, Dr. Finley went to Copen- 
hagen to be the guest of Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab, first at a luncheon where 
Minister J. Clan, President of the society, 
presided, and then on May 25 at a meet- 
ing in the Studenterforening where he deliy- 
ered his lecture to a large audience, members 
of the faculty and students from the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, members of Danmarks 


Amerikanske Selskab, the American Minister 
and Mrs. Prince, Consul General and Mr. 
Letcher, the Swedish and Finnish Ministers, 
and several members of the British Legation 
The lecture was “greeted with long and sir- 
cere applause.” He was later the guest of 
honor at a luncheon at the American Club and 


at a dinner given by the American Minister, J 


“Mr. Finley,” said Politiken, “is a typical 
American, smooth-shaven, straightforwari, 
well-balanced, a man of the world whose 
horizon reaches well beyond the line drawn 
around the United States.” 

In Stockholm, Dr. Finley lectured at the 
University on May 28, and again in the eve 
ning at Grand Hotel before the members of 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. Professor Ar 
rhenius introduced the speaker to the audience 
in Grand Hotel and at the close of the at 
dress said to Dr. Finley, “We Swedes under 
stand Americans just as we understand the 
English; we have the same mentality. There 
is nothing remarkable about that for you 
Americans can say the same as an Englishman 
once said to me: ‘Glad to see you! Why, yo 
are one of my ancestors.” In his visit 
Uppsala, Dr. Finley was the guest of Arch- 
bishop Séderblom. ; 

He returned to Christiania for Memorial 
Day for a very full schedule prepared fm 
him by Norge-Amerika Fondet. Here, as at 
other universities visited by him, Dr. Finley 
closed his lecture by presenting to the collegt 
addresses and official greetings forward 
through the Foundation by more than twetlf 
American colleges and universities. At noo! 
he delivered an address at the University ! 
Christiania welcomed by the Academic Cout 
cil, and at a reception at the American Legr 
tion later in the afternoon he met represett* 
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tives of the church, school, and press. In the 
evening he addressed a great gathering in the 
Nobel Institute. Dr. Nansen was in the audi- 
ence, and Professor Christian Collin presided. 
Dr. Finley told how when he was the youngest 
university president in America, he had had 
the honor of conferring on Dr. Nansen the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. “If he 
were to come to America now,” said Dr. Fin- 
ley, “we would name him Doctor of Human- 
ity.” In describing the westward sweep of 
immigrants to America, Dr. Finley found a 
parallel in Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. “In 
my youth,” he said, “I saw the last of the 
prairie wagons, ‘the prairie schooners,’ laden 
with household goods and implements, trek- 
king westward; then I saw the railways 
following in their trail; and at last in the east, 
the army of millions of immigrants streaming 
into the land.” 

Dr. Finley was received the next day by 
King Haakon, and he then returned to Stock- 
holm. From Grand Hotel he wrote, “I have 
completed my course. I have kept as fully 
as I could the faith that the Foundation had 
in me. I have had a strenuous but a most 
enjoyable experience and I hope that some 
good will come from it. I am off for Finland 
to-night but regretfully for we are reluctant to 
leave this beautiful place—and the countries 
where we have enjoyed such hospitality.” 


A Girt To THE Kine or DENMARK 

The Danish ladies of the New York Chap- 
ter of the Foundation have received official 
notification that the King and Queen of. Den- 
mark will be pleased to accept as a gift from 
them the Ipsen portrait of Dr. Maurice 
Francis Egan, for ten years United States 
Minister to Denmark. This portrait of a dis- 
tinguished trustee of the Foundation was re- 
produced in the Review several months ago 
as a frontispiece. 


DanisH Decorations 


Among the persons recently honored by 
decoration from the Danish King are several 
friends of the Foundation. Mr. Roger Niel- 
sen, press attaché of the Danish Legation, 
and Mr. E. V. Eskesen, an early trustee of 
the Foundation and president of the New 
Jersey Terra Cotta Co., were made Knights 
of Dannebrog. Baroness Alma Dahlerup, 
Mrs. Julius de Neergaard, and Miss Emma 
Wanting received Gold Medals of Honor. 


Esa BrANDsTROM IN THE WEST 

Associates of the Foundation in the far 
west responded enthusiastically to an appeal 
that they co-operate in arranging the Pacific 
lecture tour of Elsa Brandstrém. Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, and Vancouver were the cities of her 
itinerary, and at the end of this course, Miss 
Brandstrém reported subscriptions to her re- 
lief and humanitarian work amounting to 
$27,800. 


Amone Our AvuTHors 
Per Hallstrém, whose Selected Short Sto- 
ries is in the series of Cuassics published by 
the Foundation, has now collected in a volume, 
Early Stories, seventeen stories written by him 
in the ’nineties. Selma Lagerléf’s Gésta 
Berling’s Saga is to be filmed this summer. 


Dr. Leacu To Epit Tue Forum 

Henry Goddard Leach, for nine years 
Secretary of the Foundation and editor of 
THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review be- 
came editor of The Forum on July 1. Dr. 
Leach is a graduate of Princeton University 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from Harvard University. His books, 
Scandinavia of the Scandinavians and Ange- 
vin Britain and Scandinavia, and his work as. 
editor of the Review and of the publications 
of the Foundation, have given him high place 
among authorities on Scandinavian litera- 
ture and history. His immediate predecessor 
on The Forum was George Henry Payne who 
will remain as an associate editor. The late 
Walter Hines Page, Ambassador to Great 
Britain during the war period, was for many 
years editor of The Forum. 


SumMER Party at BorGLanp 

Borgland, the Stamford country place of 
the sculptor Gutzon Borglum, was the scene 
of the annual Garden Party of the New York 
Chapter on June 10. About four hundred 
members of the Chapter motored or went by 
train to Stamford for the day. Both of Mr. 
Borglum’s spacious studios were opened to his 
guests, and Mr. Borglum described the monu- 
mental figures upon which he is at work, espe- 
cially those to be carved from the living rock 
of Stone Mountain to memorialize the Con- 
federate leaders of the Civil War. The pro- 
gramme included a number of songs by Miss 
Emma von Holstein and dances by Miss 
Esther Gustafson. 





THE 


Northern Lights 
REGENSEN’s TERCENTENARY 
Regensen, the picturesque old student hall 
in Copenhagen, celebrated the three hun- 
dredth vear of its history on June 30 and 
July 1. The actual birthday of Regensen is 
not known, but this date was chosen for the 
celebration two hundred years ago as Fred- 
erik II’s birthday and the anniversary of the 
battle of Kolberg Heide. The Rector of the 
University, Dr. Johs. Bock, brought the greet- 
ing and gratulations of the University, and 
the Dean of Regensen, Dr. Knud Fabricius 
made the chief address. Professor Fabricius 
has compiled a memorial volume on the last 
hundred years of Regensen’s history. On the 
second day of the festivities came the tradi- 
tional ‘‘Lindebal,” the birthday party of the 
linden tree in the centre of the court. 


Lunp’s Society or LetTers | 

We are always glad to hear of any indica- 
tion that the venerable University of Lund is 
taking its place in the sunlight of world 
scholarship. There has recently been formed 
at Lund “The New Society of Letters” whose 


function is to “stimulate the study of the 
humanities, particularly by publishing impor- 


tant works and treatises.” The active mem- 
bership is limited, but the Society is inviting 
contributions to its Endowment Fund from 
“Founder Members” who would offer the sum 
of $1500 once for all. 


A Monouitu UNVEILED To GovERNOR PRINTz 


In commemoration of the first permanent 
settlement within the present state of Penn- 
svlvania in 1643, the Swedish Colonial Soci- 
ety, upon the 280th anniversary of the event, 
dedicated a monolith to Governor Johan 
Printz and the Swedish colonists. The colony 
was founded on Tinicum Island in the Dela- 
ware River, and it was there at the Corinthian 
Yacht Club that the unveiling ceremony took 
place on June fourteenth. The monument 
committee consisted of Henry D. Paxson, 
Thomas Willing Balch, David S. B. Chew. 
Mr. Paxson, who is President of the Swedish 
Historical Society, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress, and one of Philadelphia’s most honored 
judges, Judge J. Willis Martin, spoke on the 
early history of the Swedes in the state. The 
closing address was by William C. Sproul, 
former Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Girts TO GOTEBORG AND STOCKHOLM 

On occasion of Géteborg’s tercentenary 
one of her citizens, the shipowner Dan By. 
strém, presented 300,000 kronor to the city, 
The sum is to be divided equally between 
Goteborg’s university and maritime museum, 
and the donor expresses the wish that the 
fund be used to further and increase the «- 


operation already existing between these in- | 
stitutions. by establishing a professorate in 
ethnography at the college in connection with § 


the ethnographical department of the museum 
and by erecting and maintaining an aquarium 
for the museum. 


On the celebration of Knut Wallenberg’ f 


seventieth birthday, a bust of him by Carl 
Eldh was unveiled in the Town Hall of Stock- 
holm. Mr. Wallenberg announced a gift of 
1,000,000 kronor for the new building of 
Stockholm’s Commercial Institute. 


Tue Noset Prizes 
Ellen Key, often mentioned as a candidate 


for the peace prize, has been interviewed on ff 
the awarding of Nobel prizes for next year § 


by Tidens Tegn, of Christiania. Sigrid 
Undset deserves the literature prize by virtue 
of her splendid work, Kristin Lavransdatter, 
but she is young and should be asked to wait 
until the great English author, Thomas 
Hardy, has received the award. The peace 
prize should go to Jane Addams, but she can 
also wait a year in favor of Dr. Frederic Fer 
riére of Geneva, whose great humanitarian ef- 
forts as the organizer and leader of Agence des 
prisonniers de guerre de Généve did so much 
to alleviate suffering. 


Paut FsEeLpe 

At the thirty-eighth annual exhibition of 
the Architectural League of New York a gar 
den group of originality, grace and distinc 
tion, Pan and Owl, was shown by Paul Fjelde, 
the young American sculptor, of Norse a 
cestry, whose work, together with that of his 
father, Jacob Fjelde, was treated in the Rr 
view last August. 


Metropotitan Envoy Hears Kappara _ 

A special performance of the opera Kat 
dara by Bérresen and Norman-Hansen Wé 
given in Copenhagen for an envoy of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New York, 
Mr. Edwards. The scene of this opera ® 
laid in Greenland. 
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ScANDINAVIAN Stup1ESs IN LonDON 

The movement for the institution of a de- 
partment of Scandinavian studies at the Uni- 
versity of London was maugurated in 1917 by 
a series of public lectures by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, the Chairman of the Committee for 
the Promotion of Scandinavian Studies, and 
the department was formally constituted dur- 
ing the summer of 1918 and included in the 
curricula of the Faculties of Arts and Econom- 
ics. Professor W. P. Ker was appointed di- 


| rector, Mr. J. H. Helweg lecturer in Danish, 


Mr. I. C. Grondahl lecturer in Norwegian, 
and Im. Bjérkhagen lecturer in Swedish. 
Funds were guaranteed to carry on the de- 
partment for the first three years, but it has 
now become necessary to provide the financial 
support required in order to establish the de- 
partment on a permanent basis. Her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Alexandra has graciously con- 
sented to become the Patroness of a fund for 
this purpose, and one of the means of awaken- 
ing interest in the project has been the per- 
formance of a programme of medieval Danish 
Ballads, which has been given before distin- 
guished audiences a number of times with 
great success. 


“TAKLAGSOLET”’ 


Among the many interesting features 
planned for the dedication programme of 
Stockholm’s new Town Hall on Midsummer 
Eve was a festival pageant given in Borgar- 
garden on the steps leading into the Blue 
Hall. The text is the work of Sigfrid Siwertz 
and the title is T'aklagsélet. There were 
twelve personages in the pageant and a large 
number of supernumeraries. These latter in 
their variegated costumes were to lend color, 
decoration, and background to the play, as 


fixed scenery and stage settings could not suit- 
ably be employed. 


SCANDINAVIAN Society iN TEXAs 


A concert of Scandinavian music was given 
at Austin, Texas, on March 7 under the aus- 
pices of the University of Texas Scandinavian 
Society. The Society is one of the most ac- 
tive of Scandinavian clubs at American uni- 
Versities, and this latest concert, by Mrs. 
Lydia Hedberg, is one of a long series of con- 


certs and lectures. The President of the Uni- 


versity Scandinavian Society is Miss Hilda 
Widén. 
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A CoMMENT ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 

Einar Pettersson, a Swedish appointee of 
the Foundation, attended Brown University 
in 1921-1922. He has gathered together in 
a report to the Foundation a few of his im- 
pressions of Bréwn University as a typical 
American college: 

“From its ultimately English origin the 
American college has undergone a transforma- 
tion. It is to-day no more English than any- 
thing else American. It is peculiarly Ameri- 
can, and perhaps the feature which strikes 
the foreigner most is the fact that the college 
is not only an academic something but be- 
sides an institution for physical training, for 
‘a sound mind in a sound body.’ 

“The conditions promoting a more _ inti- 
mate fellowship among the students are, on 
the whole, more favorable than at Swedish 
universities. The dormitories and the campus 
are the students’ own community ; it is a meet- 
ing place for-the entire student body. Then 
there are, of course, the various student as- 
sociations and the fraternities, more or less 
exclusive, which also in their way help to 
bring the students together. 

“Lastly, the beautiful trait of veneration 
and love for the college which the students 
have, ought to be mentioned. There are many 
ways in which to show one’s loyalty to Alma 
Mater—on the platform in intercollegiate de- 
bates, on the football field, or in later years 
as a generous giver and supporter of the col- 
lege. On the whole, college and college life 
make a very favorable impression on the for- 
eign student. One finds a genuine fellow- 
ship there. The college men, as I have found 
them at Brown, have sound and liberal opin- 
ions, even if their interest in political ques- 
tions does not extend far outside the borders 
of their own country.” 

In GOTEBORG 

The first number of the Daily Bulletin pub- 
lished for American week in Géteborg by the 
American-Swedish News Exchange contains 
messages of welcome from Premier Trygger, 
Hjalmar Branting, Oscar von Sydow, Gov- 
ernor of the Province, Axel Carlander, Presi- 
dent of the City Council, and Dan Brostrém, 
Chairman for the week. This number of the 
Bulletin announced the preliminary pro- 
gramme for the week, and described especially 
the Swedish-American exhibits, including that 
in which the News Exchange, Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen, and the Foundation are repre- 
sented. : 
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A Sprecu By Minister PRINCE 

At a dinner which the American Club of 
Copenhagen gave for John Dyneley Prince, 
the American Minister to Denmark, and Mrs. 
Prince, the Minister made a speech which was 
received with much interest. He began by 
expressing his pleasure in recalling the cordial 
relations which had existed between the two 
countries without a break for more than a 
hundred years, and ended by deploring the 
tendency of the European press to stress the 
commercial side of American character. He 
wished, he said, to call attention to the fact 
that the dollar was not our only interest and 
that few countries had as high ideals as the 
United States. It would give him much pleas- 
ure if the Danes would learn to know the 
spiritual side of America’s growth as it is 
developing at our universities and colleges. 
It would to many prove a great revelation, 
and they would receive quite another concep- 
tion of the American character and view of 
life than that generally current in Europe. 


© 


SweEDEs IN JAMESTOWN For Firty YEARS 

It is not always realized that there are in 
New York State many citizens of Scandi- 
navian descent who have lived here for more 
than half a century. In May the Norden 
Club in Jamestown brought together two hun- 
dred and fifty residents of that district who 
had come there fifty years or more ago. 


An American Girt To GOTEBORG 

During Swedish-American week at the 
Géteborg Exposition there will be unveiled 
a bronze bust of Gustavus III, a gift to the 
city from Americans on this side of the water 
as well as from the American Colony in 
Sweden. The bust is a copy of Sergel’s por- 
trait in marble now in the National Museum. 
The fund has been raised by the American 
Gustavus III Memorial Association of which 
-Countess Lewenhaupt is chairman, Minister 
Morris honorary president, and Consul-Gen- 
eral Murphy and Consul Sholes honorary 
vice-presidents. In America a letter inviting 
subscriptions was sent out over the signature 
of Mr. Leach to a selected list of Associates 
of the Foundation. Gustavus III was King 
of Sweden when his country concluded with 
the United States the first unsolicited treaty 
between the new American commonwealth 
and a foreign power. 
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A SwepisH-AMERICAN Fitm Concern s | 
Lund Productions, Inc., is a new firm uni 
the management of the Swedish film produce 
Oscar Lund, which has been organized in Ney 
York with the object of producing a higher 
grade of artistic film than that commonly see, 
The company is utilizing a special process j 
color photography which, it is claimed, hy 
not been seen here before. The initia] pro- 
duction will be Boccaccio’s The Falcon fr 
Decameron which, with its Italian Renaj:. 
sance background particularly lends itself yf 
treatment in color. Associated with Mr. Luni 
is A. R. Olsson, who accompanied Pring 
Vilhelm on his recent trip to Central Americ, 
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TRADE NOTES 


(Continued from page 453) 


Swepish Woop Purp Propuction 

The production of wood pulp in Sweden in 
amounted to 1,316,000 tons as against 776,000 t 
in 1921 and 1,187,000 tons in 1913. The productij 
of sulphate in 1922 beats all previous records, a 
to the increased demand from America, whi 
country alone took about three-quarters of 
Swedish export of this article. 3 





Norway-LirnHvania Trape DEVELOPMENT 
A Lithuanian trade commission has been in 
way to arrange for the exchange of produd 
Lithuania needs large quantities of fertilizers @ 
agricultural machines and in return is prepare 
export grain and other food products. 5 
SS 


——— 


7 





Aim to Avo DenmarK-Norway Customs Wat” 

The new Danish customs law with regard to i 
importation of canned products causes Norweg 
interests to remark that aggressive steps might 
taken in that country with respect to the imps 
ion of Danish butter. In both countriés, howe 
efforts are under way to prevent any open 
fight that might be detrimental to both sides. 


i 





Swepiso Purp Dominates JAPANESE MARKET — 

Forty per cent of the wood pulp imported inl 
Japan comes from Sweden. These shipments # 
1922 amounted to 4,000,000 yen in value, while th 
imports of pulp from Canada, the nearest om 
petitor of Sweden, was only valued at 3,000,000 yen 





Frxtanp Increasep AGRICULTURAL Propucts 

Emil Hynninen, secretary general of the Centr 
Association of Agricultural Producers in F 
has written an interesting article showing hi 
much may be done to improve the farm condition 
and increase the export of such articles as butter 
and cheese. The country is especially well adapt 
for intensive farming. 





